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In discussing the’ problem of, Consumption and Internatiomal (Trade. 955 


went of Acrioulture 


any U, 8 bo cum 
‘as related to Production, we need, first of all, to have clbarly in mind 


: 
: 
; 


what we have available in the way of productive resources, what varian 


tions in output we have obtained from their use, as well as something with 
respect to their potentialities, We shall start the discussion, there-=- 
fore, with a consideration of our agricultural plant. 

What, then, do we have available in the way of resources in land, 
capital investment and labor force with which to produce farm products? 


According to the 1929 Census of Agriculture we had 413 million acres of 


crop land*in the United States, representing, webu ate 40 per cent of our 
‘987 million acres in farms, Only 559 million acres of this total, how- 
ever, were in harvested crops, the remainder being classified either as 
land in crop failure or in fallow or idle, 

* The Census did not obtain the acreage in improved land, but a 
rough approximation of the total may be ascertained by adding the acres 
in plowable pasture to the total acreage in crops. ‘Such an approximation 
will give a total improved area of around 522 million acres, If we re 
late this acreage to the total land area, we find that only slightly over 
one-fourth (27.4 per cent) of our total land area is now improved and 
capable of producing crops, Of the remaining 70 odd per cent, approxi- 
mately one-fifth (355 million acres) was in woodland and other pasture, 
the remainder being in deserts, swamps, mountoins, streams, roads, ition. 
etc, 

The lack of agricultural development on such a large proportion of 


our land area is to be accounted for largely by uneven terrain, lakes, 


Ri aia 


rivers and streams, by lack of rainfall, by poor drainage or excessive 
temperature and evaporation. Economic forces also, of course, play a part, 
The level of agricultural prices has a very important influence in determin= 
ing not only the way in which the land is utilized, but may be the final 
determinant in whether it is utilized at all. 

The proportion of the farm area utilized in crop production varies 
widely in different parts of the country, Whereas the totel land in crops 
represents 42 per cent of the farm area for the country as a whole, in the: 
North Central States it represents 57 per cent; in the South, 40 per cent; 
in'the East, 43 per cent; and in the Western States, 22 per cent, The 
crop-iand not utilized for harvested crops in 1929 likewise varied widely, 
because of crop failure and land left idle or in fallow, varving from 10 
per cent in the North Central States to, roughly, 20 per cent in the 
South and Northeastern States, to 27 per cent in the Western States. Simi- 


lar variations occurred in both plowoble and other pasture land, 


(See Table 1 on Page 3) 
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In addition to these resources i Hee we had ‘ total ihvestment 
in buildings, excluding aWaL Litter close to 6 billion dollars, and in 
implements and ‘machinery of another 3-1/5 billion dollars. ‘the investment 
in machinery and equipment per crop acre for the Bounty as a whole repre- 
sented 49.19 per acre; in the North Gates States.it amounted to $8.79 per 
acre; in the South, to $6.36 per acre; in the Northeast, to 04 87 per 
acre; and in the West, to $12.08 per acre. On the other nena the invest- 
ment per ee farm inhabitant eae 10 years of age, gainfully employed, 
Be hr $125.00 in the Sone to around $500.00 more in the other geo- 
Brest c regions. This indicates a rather wide range in the amount of pro- 
diicti've capital associated with a ee unit of labor in different parts 
of Pees or tyy. 

) 7 addition to the capital invested in buildings and equipment, 
there were further resources in the form of livestock. wens taed in terms 
of animal units, there were, roughly 135 million grain and 76 million hay 
consuming animal units on ferms in 1930. Approximately 1/2 of the grain 
consuming, and 1/3 of the hay consuming animal units were in the North 
Central States. - | i 

All of these resources in land, buildings, equipment, and live- 
stock were under the direct control of a rursel farm population representing 
30 million total inhabitants. Of this total, dotrouimétely 1040/2 million 
over 10 years of age were gainfully employed, There were 2% million ad- 
ditional rural non-farm inhabitants who were dependent in part or wholly 


upon agriculture. 
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Variations in Output which have Resulted from these Resources. 


Mineiish the date presented in the foregoing table measure our re-_ 
sources as of 4 ps srticuls ny time, iio ie not show whs.t fluctustions heve. 
occurred over a senitad of yeers, nor do they show iat veristions in out- 
put heve Jasna en patcirs their ieee 

iy eee ne the fluctuations in cspitel invested in lend, buildings, 
and equipment, end contering attention eG upon changes in improved ond 


harvestéd crop tend, we note that there has been a pronounced upwerd 


Teble- 2~- ~ Acreage in-Improved and Homiseied Crop ‘Lend; ‘and. ‘Total i 


itr i Re are Ferm Pope tion in-U. Si; T1899 “to 1929 V. 

te bia. ae Roe ACresnin ace eR PET _fopule tion. : 
Yearso * Improved ” ' “Harvested es : f ie ” 

aie tS Lend 2h Crop land es ay. rem 
— Pe Wiiions : Millions :. oS SE . Thousands - 

1929 Ss eFC ee a 2 2. SRR RRTO ': £92980 da 
1924 ~ othe £2 B05 “3 345 Ye Berroa O56 
ro19-- * eee e508 er eee uF FOS VPIO. “es 22 eee 
eee cat eles oe ee : BiLyO72.* 2: 32,077 3/ - 
ol Seen Sia at ia 283 : 759995-- $204. 20; ae 


ily er g. "aueetes data 1900- “1920, 

2/ Acre ge: 1849, “ie 032, 614;,1859, 163, 110, 720; 1869; 188,921, 099 
1879, 284,711,042; 1889, 357,616,%55. feed 1s nu, 1919-1929, 
includes tonal crop Toh ius nines ble eo 

3/ Estimated by Dr. QO. E. Beker. | 

shift in both. Over the 30 yeer period, from 1899 to. 1929, .iniproved.land--- 
increased over 100 million acres, or an increase of. slightly over one- 
fourth. During the same period our harvested crop eres increased in eslmost 
exactly the same ratio,.or' from 285 to 559. million ecres..- 

Changes in neither improved:nor‘harvested crop lend, however, kept 


pace with chenges in our total ‘population. Wherees the former ineressed | 


only approximately one-fourth during the 30 year period, ‘the istter 


=) Boe 
increased around.60 per cent. The farm population,ihowever, was but 
slightly larger at the end ‘of thé period than at the beginning. In 
other words, ‘the amount of land associated with a given unit of the popu- 
lation which farmed it, actually increased. A rural farm population 


not only handled a larger area per capita but at the same time were able 


‘to feed and clothe the total population with a smaller acreage per capita 


of the total population at the end of the period than at the beginning. 


Table’3,s' Acreage and Production of. Specified Grain and Hay Crops, 
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Feed. Grains 


1919-1934, 


Small Grains 


Tame Hay 


Acreage “Production” , Acreage “Production. Acreage ‘Production 


1/ Includes corn, 


oats, 


‘barley, grain sorghums. 


2/ Includes wheat, flax, rye, buckwheat, rice. 


___11000 “acres?” 1000 ‘tots :1000 acres?” 1000-tons:1000 acres: Short tons... 


Although in 1929 Hieteee activity was at 4 high level, our cpeuauae 
tural output was not at a peak, Measured in terms either of total crop is 
acreage or total production, the output in 1929 was about at the eee, 
level obtaining during the faeiee from 1919 to 1934, Combining the principal 
feed grains (corn, barley, oats ee sehen sorghums), it will See 


with the exception of 1920, 1921 and 1925, when the acreare shot up, it 


°% 4) AP Ot eee a 


remained on 2 fairly even ie uted. +228 ‘nd 1930,. when there wis * sharp 
upwrrd tendency until reduced in 1983" ane Lo 24 becuse’ of the drought «nd 
the enorgency ‘control “pi progr: amon coxn.’ Bi the oeaeioet ete l9cO, prom 
a reached its aes in 1982 in the center of june pep re ssion. The 


~ 


urodwerion im 1929" was exceeded Sueins at lerst 50 per cent or more of the 


: The | smell ercins, 1Z rely’ domine ‘ted-by whest, ‘reached « perk in 
1919, but declined steadily until 1926 a mene time, with the wide adop- 
tion of the genorel purpose tri.ctor. *nd: small Cs, ihe, ecres ‘ge shot 
forward ra ee until hot) Oe efter. whieh: 4t geclined, che in part to low 
jpricés end in part to unfsvoreble wenther, conditions. 

The teme he ‘y ecreege he > been Cea .bly stable, but wes some- 
whet Salad at the end of the period than at the Seb rnisniy: 

Both ihe: acrergee ‘<nd ‘production of cotton have--fluetunted rather 
widgly, virying from < low of 29 ‘million acres to « high ei million, 


and in production from.8 to 17 million bsles. 


(See Teble 4 on Psgc 8.) 
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Table 4.- Acreage and Production of Other Specific Crops, 1919-1934, 


: Cotton é Tobacco Potatoes Fruit 


Year :; : : : : : : :Apples, peaches,: 


: Acreage :Production: Acreage :Production: Acreage :Production: Acreage : pears : eed 8s. 

: : : : 4 : : ; Production : Production 

:1000 acres:1000 bales:1000 acres: 1000 lbs.:1000 acres: 1000 bu. :1000 acres: 1000 bushels : 1lOOO bushels 
es estes =. 11: (1,958 :.1,,c06: ~4,092 =: «375,763 : ete 208,970 : 33,030 
Bees Sele «63,0: =~ ,935--: 1,509,212: “4,069 -: Wb, o26 : as 269,738 : 43739 
1921: 229,716: diooes — Wys39-. 24004 928: “U7 22. 399,270 : og ye U39S 37 = 34,123 
Peee $32 5-76 *: Gao +> deoloe 241,05, 40%: 24.765 2 7, 95%-: = 4s 267,333 : yy 218 
mee =f eG00 = 40, THO : = 15655. 231,517,583: 4,053. = 430,397 : cae he euu.195 54,224 
pees eed? 33.628 2. Te 702- + tei oae:. «3,677 =f 430;038 2 ~1j9he -: 232,360 : Wy, 911 
Sete eye s- SIG NO :. - 35751. «¢ 1 376,008: —3,456.«. 347,fie i -ejiée : C195 Fis: 51,479 
ees. eel ss 17,977 :- I56eS =: 12289, e272: ~3,59 ~:- 385,681 : =e,;olo -: 322,907 : 57,620 
et eso s 6«12,955 s 1,556- : 1 eli, 3h: —3,890 =. 439,969 + — 1,952 >: 180,003 : Ug, 732 
Mee wees | CLUS 3 1 SOM. sas 7asoet 24,107 = 465,276 s 2,179 -: 269,302 : 75,809 
eee ets s | «SN SPe s-. 1,988 2217547, 315t 3,519. <i 392,615; 2,431.-% 199,433 : 49,690 
pees eso «= 15,952 :.. 2,412 346s: 4,679 —: 385,810: 2,782 + 233,156 : 82, 154 
ees ee aoo ss. 917,095 + 25014 2:21, 607,4she Saal =: 436,037 ::- 2,564: 302,347 : 733335 
epee Opes 215,002 :- E,W. 150a2 558s: 4307 (Usb Wo ::. 2,262 :: 205,268 : 72,971 
Ree ee es 93,1277 3 15754) 2915390, 274s: 33,945 “2: 382,212 &: 2,205 . 210,345 : 67,705 
1934 Pie «15,047. 3 a6 + 1,078, 1ii:: = 3,383 4Ol, 317 ~ 136,684 ; - 
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Tobacco reached a peak in the’ years 1929, 1930 and 1931, when it 


eueainad around 2°‘to 2.1 million-acres..: Production also nas at a iseale 
in these same years. Potatoes, like cotton, have fluctuated quite widely, 
the acreage varying from a low of 3.4 million to a high of 4.8 million, and 
“Sea tiOn from 347 to 498 million bushels. Citrus fruits have shown the 
most pronounced upward trend of any of the crops, going from 43 million 
bushels in 1919 to a high of. 2 million bushels in 1930. 

' table 5.- Livestock’ Numbers and Production in U.S.,. 1919-20 to 1932-33. 


: Livestock Numbers or Production _ 
; Horses =; : : ‘ : 
tearm: Pork : Milk Beef Number 


i ae *-- Production * Production ; Production’* Chickens 
y Millions of head or billions of pounds produced 
"WTEC OTB) 3 Cit ota 7925 : LAG Sed 368 
eee .: ‘27.0 >: Tie 83.5 : i aed 362 
Weiee 8 ebi3 15, eke: %6.0 : io ah rs 4ol 
1922-23 : 25.6 : Wek ok 29.0 : che eae 413° > 
Wgez-2h  : el? 3 U7 sO ke 91.5 : bey ieee yg 
Wwetea5 3: 23.8 : Te, 92.6 : G0" ie ae 
emco. 223.0 WH6: 34 96.0 Weg * SSO aa Yon 
1926-27 +: 22.1 : 15.4 98.2 ees 451 
ereoe! fh DWT! us LG Spee ike 99.44 : Pees 2 467, 
1928-29 : 20.2 : 1625. 2 101.9 Seen 3 O8 Se WY5 
. eget ST To os Loa? 102.6 : Wee ees 470 
Pca) a et 15.69 = 104.8 Bo bee ode 460 
19sI—32° + =+61B 4° oy ede ss 104.7 : LVR IRT ide YG 
sss i is he aa 105.1 : 1226 * 3 462 


‘Of the livestock and livestock products, milk production has shown 
‘the most pronounced upward trend, passing the.100 billion pound limit first 
in 1928-29, From 1919+20 to 1932+33, milk production increased from around 
£0 billion to 105 billion pounds, or an increase of 30 per cent. During 
‘this same period horse and mule numbers dropped from 27.8 million head to 
17.6 million head, or a decrease of 36 per cent. Both pork and beef produc 
tion have fluctuated with the cycle. Chicken numbers, on the other hand, 


have shewn a gradual upward tendency. 
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Our C:pecity to Produce jgriculturel Products. 


«From Census, Crop. Estimete snd other data we can get a feirly clear | 


pi¢ture; of. whst our. resources, *re in the way of lend, cnpitel investment, 
liebor, force, otc., end whit vrristions in output have resulted from their 
uses:: The problem of: mes ssuring potentir ‘1 capacity; of course, is’ more dif- 
ficult.,. In. order to arrive et. »n estim ted totel, the problem hes been 
broken down into two prrts. On the one h=end, there is the problem of de- 
termining to, whit extent we cen extend our crop #ren, end on the other, the 
problem of | measuring ; past, or Re chet gh uke chenges in-efficiency. 

het are the o Possibilitics for Exp-nding ae 

The Census (23%) senatin of 1930 showed f totsl. ares of, 413 million 
ae crop lend. Of thig totel ered, however, only 509 mil- 
lion aeebs ore in harvested crops. Of. the ‘rempining 4 nillion scres of 


crop lnnd, 41. million scres were either idlé or falldéw end 13 million acres 


were in crop-failure. Although - cert¢in proportion of our crop lend will 


* ts 


always remain idle, becouse of ‘crop frilurée; the bulk, if ‘not all, of ‘those 
54 million eeres probably ere potentially availeble for etop productién. » 


In addition to an 413 million ‘acres ‘of erent the Const a 


ported 2 totel of 109 million Peres in, plowablo pasture. ‘This latter” ‘oir $= 


sification. comprises lrnd used for pasture, in 1929, but which could h have | 
been plowed :nGd used for crops. without, cles een, gre anne or eee ane 
In other.words, this aree is, petentirl crop lend. if we, then t: ke the, ALS» 
million.seres now. reported es crop, lond end sad to ge hea oe 
pasture, We, obtein & totel of a2 million scres of potenticl crop lend in- 


Eaters wi trea 


. the United. States, . 


This totcl of 522 million ¢cres‘indicates, in generrl, the physicrl 
limits of expension in crop area, disregarding other lend both-in «nd out. 
of frrms which might be cleared, dreined, irrigated or otherwise mede use 


of in crop production. - This physicr1 potentinl rrer, however, obviously is 


-lerger thnn it would be feasible or precticrble to go, becuse of fertility, 


erosion control, and other considerrtions. Economic considerrtions <lone 
probé.bly: will -be ss potent cs eny single frctor in finclly gruging the ex- 
tent:.to which expansion will take place. We shell distegard econoniic con- 
siderations for the.time being, however, and cest the discussion slong ~ 
physical lines.. 

Viewing the problem. from the. physic*1 stendpoint alone,. we have al- 
ready indiceted thet: the potenticl crop cree of 522 million acres would rep- 
resent the miximum expension thet.could tcke place. It is obvious, however, 
that it would not. be possible to go this.far end still maintein yields, «nd 
control. the problem of erosion. Furthermore, such an extreme. expsnsion 
would meterially alter our cropping systems °nd types of f-rming, in thet 


it would chinge radicelly the present rel: tionship between the cultivated 


~-erops: end the hey «nd posture crops as well as our present methods of live- 


stock production. 
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more tenable basis is to consider th:.t the practical. limit. of .ex- 
pension will be determined by the proportion of the physicel potential area 
which will have to be retained in hry, pesture snd cover crops, to, maAin- 


tain existing yields.and minimize crosion. Just what this proportion would 


have to be in-verious p rts of the country, of course, noone .knows, with 


eny ,very high degree of definiteness.. It probably is possible, however ,. 


ae 


to reach on. approxime te figure by drewing on both the practic:l experience 
of farmers in particuler regions «nd upon the experimentel evidence of the 
Agriculturrl Colleges and Bene es Stations. | Hi 
It is - known fect thet thousands of frrmers following « e “definite 
rotetion practice, in which the legume end grass sai are erown ae certrin 
proportions, h-ve been ensbled not only to meintain, but elso to ineresse 
yields a greet desl on their individual frrms. The ace a ndoption of | 
known cropping systems end POR Ade Ae use, on the pr Toots 2 lerger propor= 
tion of the mass of farmers, should ae in minimizing both eragan on 
leaching end in increasing svernge crop ei Furthermore, “s “uy es 
pointed out below, there is no preponderant evidence thet cighameene yield 
_of. perticuler crops or the composite yield of za crops 7 <for oe country 
68 ¢ whole, is tending downwnrd to eny marked extent. Hence, it ee be | 
thet a higher percentage of the hey =nd pasture crops, even if chemppepe 
tion of legumes is not incrersed greetly, would en to meintein diate 
yields. | | | 
We know from pest experience ee formers en masse are slow to 
odopt new combin. tions of crops snd culturel rage ienen even though of dem- 
onstreted superiority. It is ersy, therefore, to overstate the nodeaiNmueaee 
of expznsion in our crop ure:, «nd, at the same time, apa bun scat oe 
sources. In our estim:tes, consequently, ied haokeeene toweukd conserva- 
tism snd heve sought to avoid Ree nes | | | ia 
To obtein then, whr.t possibly would be & pra bo LLCED ES: limit of ex- 
pension | by following fn DEO ara we see aly brought together informe ion 


with reepeet to the tots ly remmrend Space Ll: nd, iend in hervested MOR Ra 


% 


land in perminent end plowsbie pesture, lend in hey end *»nnucl legumes, and 
land idle,.in fallow or crop fsilure for the verious «gritulturel regions: 
of the United Stetes. Becenuse' of the wide diversity in physical conditions 
and types of frming, it is nectéssery to consider each region or subregion 
of the Country seperstely.. 

Inesmuch' ss the Corn snd-Cotton Belts, Deiry, Generel Ferming tnd 
Wheet Regions comprise’ the major portion (80 per cent or more) of the crop’ 
erea of the Country, the cslculetions =ré confined to them. This leaves ~- 
out of account the various fruit, vegeteble, specicl crops, mixed ferming: 
2nd range livestock regions, within which there no doubt ere possibilities 
for expension. . 

To ascert::in first, what proportion of our sreble area farmed is in 
hey and pssture crops, we edded the eres in hay crops to the eres designeted 
2S plownble pasture and divided this totel by the sum of our present srea 
in hervested crops send ploweble pasture. Inssmuch’as the term "plowsable 
pesture” was probebly not interpreted by fermers in ‘different parts of the 
Country in the seme wey, it is necessary to meke certrin modifications in 
the procedure. . This is perticularly true in the wheet and smell grin re- 
gions. With the possible exception of the ae eae pert of the Red River 
Velley end in North Central Oklahoma rnd Ecst Centrrel Kensas, plowsable 
pasture probably was t-ken to mern lend thet could be plowed rather than 
lend thet is or has been plowed, end -t present, rotated with the lend in 
whert... One would infer, from the lerge ncrerge designated *s plowable 


pasture in the major portion of the wheet region, that a grert deel of 


i 14 mah 


native pasture, which hes never been broken out, wes included in the plow- 
able pasture total. | 
- The major portion of the wheat region, *s is well known, sae not 

lend itself to 4 definite scheme of rotation. In the South, ° gitar 
somewhet analogous is encountered; hence, to determine the potentiel crop 
erec, in such regions a somewhet different spprosch must be Wedd, In dhe 
Corn Belt, Generel Farming «nd Dairy Regions, however, it is sous to 
follow « fcirly definite sequence of crops, in which hay and pesture setae 
cen ond ere included in = rotetion scheme. 

ogo gtim the first column of Trble ia are for the various sub- 
regions of the Corn Belt, General Ferming, Tobacco, and eee Regions, 
the percentages of the present erable “rer in hey end pesture crops fee 
cluding the sres designnted es permenent pesture). In the second column 
arg shown the percentnges in which the tot*l potentiel crop area ones 
tot«.l crop sree plus plowable pesture) we hrve estimated, would need to be 
in hey and pasture to minimize the problem of erosion to meintein existing 


yields. 


(See Table 6 next pege) 


Table 6 - Percent of the Arable Crop Land in Selected Agricultural 
Regions in the United Stetes now in, or Estimated Necessary 
to be in, Hey end Pesture to Meintain Existing Yields. 


nent ne REM 


: Hey & Pesture in Percent of: 


: Hervested Crop’! 


1/ Tot:1 crop lend plus plowsble pesture. 


Potential 
/ 


ape Ae eho Peg a tye > 2 yf pata Area Plus : shel 
aa ak iPlowable Prsture: ae <baareta cis 
Total for Corn Belt : 32 : St 
Tot .1 for Western Corn Belt ft SS ie 32 
Western’ Transition : 36 40 
Northern Livestock-Driry : Hoye) : 30 
“Cash Corn end Oats : iw 18 : 20 
Cash Corn end Small Grain oF 2 2s 20 : 20 
Central Intensive Feeding : 28 : 29 
Southern Pasture and Feeding i pees 44 : 40 
Total for Eestern Corn Belt pel taba: maa 29 
Cash Corn snd Smsll Grein Mens 19 : a0.) : 
Gen. Farming, Dairy, Crop Specialties : 36 : as 
Livestock and Soft Winter Whert : 32 : 30 
Tot-l for General Farming : 95) : DO 
Totel for General Ferming-Soft Wintor Wheat; 50 Sey 50 
Ozark-Southeast Krnsas, Oklahoma : 48 D0 
southern Illinois. and Indiana et, ; 46 : 50 
Esstern Ohio & Middle Atlentic States ; 56 : 50 
Total General Farming-Limestonc Vrlleys end: : : . 
West Virginia Grazing : 61 : 66 
Central Besin of Tennessee . ! ale oh 49 t 60 
Va. - W. Ve. Grezing Region , 76 : 80 
Tenn. Shenendosh Limestone Velleys. ¢ 55 3 60 5 
Tot«l for Dairy Regions : a7 t 64 
North Pecific Coast’ : ie om : 90 
Totel for L7-ke States Region : 47 ; 62 
Subregion A (Northern Cutover) ; 49 : 50 
Subregion B (Southwestern Wisconsin : : 

‘and South :Central :‘Minnesots) ? 38 g = T6366: 
Subregion C (N. Cen. & Eestern Wisc.) ; 55 f 80 
Chicago-Milwaukee Milkshed Se aes: . 38 : 40 
Detroit-Lensing Milkshed . 49 : 916) 

Totel for New York Milkshed : 73 ; aS 
Subregion A (Northern and Eastern : ¢ 

“ New York snd ‘Western New Jersey) ; 77 : 70: 

Subregion B (Southern New York) : 74 75 

Subregion C (Northern Pennsylveniz:) Wee ae dare : » BO- 
Boston Milkshed : 90 90 

i Miscelleneous Deiry Arers _ ye 57 ; 60 
Totel for Tobacco Regions : _4l $ 42 
‘Biriey = 70 : 60 
_Flue-cured : wae sdatdertra 20 

ius OES a al ; ; 52 s 60 
Dark Air-cured 1 Bo : 60 
Southern Msryland 47 : 60 
Ciger Types ‘ D4 3 60 


Ree 


A ig b ? ‘ . 


Agee Hasisia's percente nes "ore, of course, judgment REE but are 
beséa on the physical conditions in exch region, ss shown by soil “nd ~ 
ergsion mops, ar known 'end recommended rotstion practice, end upon the dif- 
Sicultics, eanomic ?nd otherwise, “which fr ‘riers. in certsin “regions, | not Pi 
ebly the .cutover area of the Leke Stetes, heve been oncountering. i 

“For the Corn Belt es a hole, it will be observed thet the estimated 
ed. enc. of the pobeantnd ee aree in hey and peat is about the same 
as at present 61929 pie Feat nelens: however, ere to be ee eae 
ferioneteubregions. th the Woeeaen Trensition Be te shad oe ate the Sunita 
country. of Nebrasks, bordering the Svndhills on the Gest end south ond ox- 
tending. into South Dakota imncdictely west end.north of the tier of counties ” 
in the extrome ;southenstern part of the Strte, the percentzge in hry ond 
pesturs has been stepped- up from 36 ‘to 40 nee cent. Much of this general 
TU Ficatl is hilly pcahioniea ae “Although the rainfall is not as heavy as 
in some of the,rrers further eest, the soil crodes. very easily end € greeter 
Raion of the crop! ures needalte Guinn ae ene 

“In the’ other subregions’ of the Western Corn Belt, the porcentages 
shown conform pretty closely to’ rotations actually in practice or which ‘are 
recommended by: the Agricul tur: 1’ Colléges. ‘It may be’ the percentage shown 
for the, intensive feeding region of Northwestern end Centrel Towa, South- _ 
eastern.South Dako ta and Westerh Illinois is not quite high enough. On the 
other hand, the percentage shown for the CAsh Corn end Oats ‘rea of North- 


(CONES is Dt Bnes the n pos sBibly would be means This” is Derpicuta rly 


Ce ee i ee ers 


1 meres 


bet 


true Laer ‘rote ction ineludine two yeers of corn, octs, nd with sweeb:clover 


seeded PS & green manure crop sAd plowed under for corn the following spring 


. 4 , 
. FW 
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comes to be more widely used. 
| In the Lasturn ea Belt the percentages shown in hey and pesture 


are Uc De close to pre Baety Eraayecg* In Ohio rnd Indians prrticulorly, ral 
three year rotation of corn, smell grein, plus < hey ond pesture crop is 
ee genere lly follow ite in the cesh grein rnd orts section of East 
| Centrel Illinois, a figure of 20 per Berea: iy rnd pasture is slightly 
¥; larger then now foloweds In fact, were this 20 per cent to comprise le- 
ae gumes entirely, it would represent s much higher percentage then is now 
grow in HRG region end no doubt would result in subste Tae increrses in 
anes over those now Bot: ens 

in the Genersl Fe he Regions, ibs lsrgely between the Corn and 
fetes Belts and extending into Pennsylvsnia, Meryland end Virginia, the 
| percentages heve been reised slightly. _ They conform very closely to pre- 
veiling snd recommended rotation practices in the regions concerned. 

In the Dairy eeeace Be & whole, the > araar toe percentage in hay 
end soe is somewhet t higher ¢ the 2 now prev: ils. The lsrgest SUSERE RSS 
_ ohnge « occurs in the i ke Stutes Deiry Region. Th is felt that the per- 
aenhece® ino hey ang pesture in the northern cutover portion of the er 
i, ig p be insreesed rs otras This subregion rae whole is of low pro- 
“ductivity, moh of ‘ of question-ble pea as. aca It is slso probable 
that there should be 3 higher ae scha of the crop aren in Southwestern 
Wisconsin and South Centre ft Minnesota in be ond prsture then now preveils. 
No chs i is made in the New ¥ York Milkshed *s : whole, elthough the per- 


centage in hay end prsture in the EaiiR etki in Southern New York end 


Northern Pennsylveni« hes been stepped up somewhnt. 
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As indicated above, in neither the Whe:- t Regions nor in the Cotton 


Belt of the South is theré @ définite rotction prectice followed. “ith 


respect,to whert, the ¢recge reported «s plowable pssture has been assumed 


to consist’ lergely of nitive or permAnunt p-sture nd to be outside the 


usuel crdp ‘arésé.” While, undoubtedly, - certrin smount of this nrer could 


be plowed snd put into whert, much of it represents lend thet is poor end 


unproductive, ‘subject to’ wind érosion snd is located in the general prea 


of low ‘end ancértrin ‘reinthil . “From ‘the atindooene of probable potential 
crop eren, therefore, it’ cen facet wel aieocunrontes offering pos- 
Sibilities for much exprnsion. Furthermore, the price of wheat Likely 
woulé hrve to rénge: considersbly Histér ‘then now is in BaAw eth to in- 


duce farmers to’ further bring much of it under the plow. 


We hve ‘cssumed, “in fect, thet the present crea in tot:1 crop land ~ 


in the wheat région «se whole roughly represents our potentisl meximum 
crop cree for that territory, of this, & certein proportion will need to 
be kept*in-hey .nd in idalé end’ fellow lend in order to rest it from con- 


tinuous-whért- culture é¢nd to control such noxious weeds rs sow, Canrdian 


end Russian''thistles, wild oats cnd que ck BYass. There is rlso the «déed 


problem ‘of conserving the sernty reinfell for which fermers in mony ports | 


a 


of the region heve found “n scheme of summer frllow indispensable. All 
of thesé' considerstions hrve led us to edopt the percentrsges shown in the 


second. colummh' of ‘Teble ~ which result in =n cctual deercese in the 


present c¥op aréa’ for the Whe*t Region °s © whole. 


( See Table 7 | on next page)... 
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Table 7 - Percent of the frable Crop Lend in Selected igricultural 
Regions now in, or Estimated Necessery to be in, Hey and 
. Pasture. or in. ‘Bey, Idle or Fallow: Land. to: Me ditnda Existing 
Go haha 


> Hay ae Speer in Percent of: 
2 oe she lage :. Harvested,Crop ; Ri 
* Regions PEs v9 , hide 
:Plowable .Pasture: Tae: 


2 ys ‘ es, » Py 3 ti, . 
rg serra atniemeemens ows ‘ - orn ee 
AED ie : z 3 


Tote ol for Cotton Belt : : LO yurek oe i+ 
Southwestern Irrigated Valleys : 21 : 21 
., bange Seale .Cotton Farming . Shs) | Us 20 5 “15 
© “OkLchéma~Texe .s Generel Farming ; 22 : 29 
rkansas River Velley end Uplands : Siemens feel vase eae 
Black Waxy Preirie of Texas : 9 : 10 
Post-oak Strip. Upper Coastal Prairie ie angel Te 20 
Hills and Rolling Uplands : ze : 20 
Piney Woods of Northeast Texas be Tyee SILO whit ee 20 
Southwest Arkansas ‘and Northern La. : 16 : 20 
Miss.-,1s », Clay Hills. & Rolling Uplends: -> . Recdey | lel 25 
S. E. Texas-Miss,. Piney Woods, Cotton : | 
end Sclf- -sufficing ees Beli 20 ee VSS 
Mississippi and Red River Dalles. . 12 : 10 
Mississippi- Tennessee Brown Loam frees : " oe : 30 
Tennessee and Limestone Valleys : Ba : 20 
Piedmont Region t LS : ne 
' Northern Piedmont : 13 : 15 
Southern Piedmont . . Bhi : 19 :; 20 
Gulf Corstel Plain and Peenuts : 15 ; 15 
Restern Coastal Plain cnd Sendhills -: 10 nes ae hae 


Se ge a eae 
Idle, Fellow, and Teme Hay 
in Percent of: 


: Loved . Crop, dana 
Total for Wher :t end Smell Grain Regions . 21 = 20 
‘Total for White Whest Region : oe : 56 
Eastern Haste neton & Idaho (Palouse) : 48 : 50 
. Big Bend : ay 56 : 60 
Southecstern Idsho t 49 : 60 
Total for Herd Spring Wheat : ral : 20 
North Central nd Eastern Montena ; 52 * 40 
S.E. North Dekota & N.E. South Dakota :;: 14 10 
North Centrel snd Western North Dekotnr : 19 : 20 
Totel for Hard Winter Whent : Highs : 20 
Eastern Colorado -nd Western Kensas : rat : .5O0 
Western Kensas, Penhondle of Okishoma : ; 
atid Texas. : 13 ¢ te 


N. Central Oklahoma & E, Central Kensas: 9 : 10 
a Daehn SS SO «© 


1/ Totel crop lrnd plus plowable p-sture, 


gy ae 


In the Cotton Belt, the per cent of the present crop lzund harvested 


plus plowsble pesture in hey end plownble pesture ig.rbout 16-per-cent~for 
the" region" ess whole but Penh ee somewhat by subregions. The extent to ‘ 
which’ ‘the present crop area can be expsnded in this region, if we-disregard, 
for the: time “hers the «rea both in and out of frrms thet might be dreined 
or ena. He der aad by the crop isnd now idle or in fellow. ettvoueh 
some ae the eae lend now idle ne probably very unproductive becruse of 
continuous eee culture; it is probable’ thet the bulk of 10 could agein 
be brought re USE. ‘In estimeting the potential increase in erop lend in 
this region, ib therefore, hae essumed: “(1) thet hey end plowablé pesture 
will comprise Bone the same (easton of the potential crop area as it 
now does of oe present: farmed srea;. (2) thet the bulk of the crop area now 
idle ‘can be Ce eeaon into use ean (3) that a wider tee of cover.crops be 
adopted, and (4) that ae use oe coreeeee will contin to the same ex- 
tent, or even greeter, then et present. _ 

veer Cotton miata Tare Reiasa 4s incresse in the South during the past 
severel yeers despite ne inereade in the Cotton srea west of the River. 
This has resulted beceuse of e large number of factors, foremost -mong which 


probably are better weevil control measures, «nd better culturrl practices. 


: f b 
With a still wider cdoption of better culturel practices, particularly with " 
respect to a more extended use of cover crops slong with fertilizer, it by 


would sppear probable thet existing yields een be meintained even though 
much of the crop land now idle is, brought into crop production. 


If we may eccept then the, foregoing assumptions end discussion as 


being reasonable and approximetely correct, we could exp nd our present 
ercp «ree end still meint::in existing yields «round 10 to 11 million acres, 


The results f the computrtions ere shown below, The largest increases, 


we 


ss would be expected, come in the Corn ane Cotton Belts. Slight increases 


also are shown for the General Ferming «nd Tobrcco Regions. Both the Wheat 


ona Deiry Regions, however, show decreases. 


ee 


: Changes in 
Regions noes 
Ee . + Crop £re&. 
¢ 1,000 fcres 
Corn Belt ; 4,437 
Gonersl Forming ; 1,973 
Dairy + me Looe 
Tobs.cco : 1,636 


Wheet & small gre: - 3,002 


Cotton Belt : 8,050 
Total 10,963 


In addition to the estimeted incresses in the potentisel crop area 
now in crop lend and plowable pasture, itis probable that increases equally 
es great or greater could be obtained in lnné either in or out of. farms 
through draining, clearing or irrigating. Verying estim:tes have been mace 
as to such potentizl increases. Dr. Beker of the Depertment of periculture 
estimates it mey be as high as 20 to 30 million ecres, of which probably 10 
million acres or-moreé would come from clerring, 10 million.acres from. 
draining nd possibly 3 million *cres from irrigation. If we .accept: these 
totals as approximately correct, then our present crop arena. might be ex- 


panded as much as.30°to°40 million scres or mores 


While, as we have indic:ted, it probably would be possible, through 
the wider adoption of cropping systems of known end demonstrated spencers: 
use of cover end soil improvement crops, etc., to expand our present crop 
aree, en& still maintcin existing yields, there is no need for such en a 
pension now. «as will be pointed out leter, it will be & considernble time 
in the future before such increases, if any, will be needed. ‘The extent 
to which increases in crop area will come rbout pea be needed will be 
determined by domestic demend.conditions in the United States, by chrnges 
in populstion and by the extent to which we regnin or expend our export 
merkets for farm products. In fact, for the next few years eherd or until 
there is e decided improvement in both the domestic snd foreign demend for 
our egriculturrl products, ee shell need to shrink our present 
erop area, | | 

The most feesible wey, probably to bring our present crop aren into 
line with the demend for the products produced, is to extensify our farming 
by substituting hry, prsture rnd soil improvement crops for the more inten- 
sive crops now produced in excess. Such - policy, in the first place,. will 
matericlly reduce expenses -f production, « fector of gremt importence at 
any time but perticulsrly so in a low price period. It also Will simplify 
ond meke easier the maintenance of soil fertility #nd the minimizing of soil 
erosion. Likewise, it provides for flexibility in operation, permitting 
either expension or eontr-ction as future conditions wrrrrent. Until such 
time then eS our population increcses snd domestic snd foreign demsnd im-. 
proves, we shell not need to: be greatly concerned with the possibilities for 


further increases in crop area. 


